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BLUE BIRD. 


This species (stalis) is a small bird, scarcely seven 
aches in length, but the wings are very full and broad; 
ad the whole upper parts are of a rich sky blue, with pur- 
le reflections ; the bill and legs black ; throat, neck and 


iteast, chestnut. ‘Ihis species is found in all parts of the 
United States ; in Mexico, Guiana, Brazil, and in the Ba- 
tana Islands. It is supposed they pass from this conti- 
nent to Bermuda, at the beginning of winter, to enjoy the 
mildness of that climate, as well as for their favorite food, 
the berries of the red cedar, which there abound. But 
though generally accounted a bird of passage, yet, in Feb- 
wary, if the weather be pleasant and mild, they make 
heir appearance about the barns and orchards; and about 
the middle of March, are often seen with their mates, vis- 
iting the box in the garden, or the hole in an old apple- 
te; the cradle of some generations of his ancestors. 
“The pleasing manners and sociable disposition of this 
litle bird, entitle him to particular notice. As an early 
messenger of spring, he brings his recommendations with 
him, and receives a hearty welcome from every one. At 
ihis genial season, when in company with his mate, it is 
turious and pleasing to behold his courtship, his solicitude 
and efforts to please, and to secure the favor of his belov- 
td female. He sits close by her, uses the tenderest ex- 
jtessions, and sings to her his most endearing warblings. 
fhe espies an insect delicious to her taste, he seizes upon 
i, flies with it to her, spreads his wings over her, and puts 
‘into her mouth. When the spot is fixed upon, and oth- 
‘necessary steps taken, they begin to clear cut the old 
uest, and to prepare for the reception of their future off- 
pring.” The female lays five eggs, and often has two or 
three broods in a season ; the male takes care of the young 
ifler a certain period, (a few weeks,) while the female is 
gain sitting, 

The usual spring and summer song of this interesting 
bitd, is a soft, agreeable, and oft-repeated warble, uttered 
with open, quiverings wings, and is very pleasing. In his 
motions and general character, he resembles the Robin 
ed-breast of Great Britain; and except as to color, it 
vould be difficult to distinguish him from that bird. He 
fa mild.and peaceful disposition; and appears ready 
’8 it were, to associate with mankind. It may justly be 
\dded, that he is a universal favorite—Amer. Mag. 


Moral Tales. 
THE DESERTED ONE. 


A TOUCHING SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 
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“Tis an ower true Tale.”— Anon. 


l once had the opportunity of paying the coach fare of 
woman, who, with her babe, had been fellow passengers 








with me down the Hudson, the night before, and received 
from her lips the following story by way of remuneration. 
It must be premised that the story isin its every day dress. 
Its Sunday fixings I leave to other hands, as to me it pre- 
sented so much that is touching, and, at the same time 
affords so vivid a proof of the constancy and devotion of a 
mother’s love, that I cannot bear to spoil its simplicity, by 
dressing it in the garb of fiction. 1 had observed her sor- 
rowful face in the cabin, but such sights are too frequent 
to attract much attention in the cabin of a steamboat, and 
with the simple remark, ‘‘f wonder what ails her?’’ to a 
friend who accompanied me, I dismissed the whole affair 
from my mind, till re-called by the question of acab-man, 
who was bustling about— 

“© Will you have a cab, ma’am?” 

The person apdressed replied in a tone so low, I could 
not distinguish what it was, but soon afterwards | saw the 
woman, with her babe, pass up the plank, and walk off in 
the direction of Broadway. Calling to a coachman near 
by, my friend and myself took seats, and bid him hasten to 
overtake the woman. She accepted our invitation to ride, 
and, after a few enquiries regarding the health of her lit- 
tle one, she remarked that she was just returning from a 
long and exceedingly painful journey. She hugged her 
babe closer to her bosom as she said this, and imprinted 
akiss on its dimpled face. Curiosity prompted several 
enquiries, the substance in reply to which was as fol- 
lows : 

“I belong in New York. My home is No. 14 L—— 
street. My parents have lived here for years. My broth- 
ers and sisters are married, and live in the same street 
with my father. About two years since I was married to 
The first year of my married life passed as happi- 
ly as Teould wish. My husband was attached to his home, 
and spent all his leisure time with me. He would read 
while I worked the long winter evenings, and used often 
to remark that nothing was wanting to complete his hap- 
piness. The following spring our babe was born, and 
nothing could exceed the fondness of my husband for his 
child. But, alas! with its birth, I must date the birth of 
sorrow in my hitherto happy heart. During my illness, a 
cousin of my husband’s came to stay with me. She was 
young, and extremely pretty, and, being aerelation, ] 
thought nothing of the familiarity which existed between 
them. ‘True, | sometimes wondered why they should stay 
from the nursery so long, as it had been myghusband’s 
wont tocome in before and after tea, but I presumed they 
were talking of old times, of family friends, and so on, and 
did not wish to trouble me with such reminiscences. I 
was confined to my room for many weeks, with a slow fe- 
ver, during which time nothing occurred to excite either 
suspicion or remark. 

‘One evening, after Mary left the nursery to go down 
to tea, I' thought I would surprise them, by joining them 
at the table. I threw a wrapper about me, went down 





stairs, and paused a moment at the parlor door, to gain 
strength to proceed. Hearing voices, I thought I would 
look in, and see who it was. Judge of my surprise at 
beholding my husband stretched on the sofa, and Mary 
bathing his temples. At first I thought he was ill, and had 
staid from me to hide his pain, as he might think me too 
feeble to bear much agitation. [ started forward, but 
caught at that moment a remark of Mary’s, something 
like this— 

“TI have had hard work this afternoon to persuade 
Esther that she is still too feeble to come down stairs. She 
fancied she could take tea with us, but I could not make 
up my mind to forego our evening chat, so I managed to 
put her off, but I don’t think I can do it again; so there 
is an end of all happiness for us.” 

**T could not conceive why the addition of my company 
to their tete-a-tete could possibly detract from their com- 
fort, and was about to say so, when T heard my husband 
reply that “he did not know whether to be sorry or glad 
for my probable convalescence. You know, Mary,” con- 
tinued he, ‘that I have loved Esther dearly, and when I 
look on her pale, suffering face, I feel guilty of the gross- 
est deception. She loves me with all the fondness of her 
woman’s héart, and our babe, it’s a bond too strong for 
me ever to think of breaking, and yet, Mary, I cannot say 
less than that I could wish I were free. I have learned 
that a transfer of affection is very possible, that my heart 
is and must ever be yours.” : 

“Good Heavens! what astroke wasthat! <A blow not 
in my head, but my heart! My senses left me for the 
moment, but pride came to my rescue. I made out to 
get up stairs, threw myself on my bed, and wept, in the 
very excess of agony. I could not bear to think he was 
in earnest, and yet what possible motive could he have for 
making such a remark, if he did not meanso? I wasleft 
longer alone that evening than usual, nor was I much sur- 
prised after what I had heard. Still, I resolved to put the 
best construction upon the whole matter, and not charge 

‘him with his baseness until more fully convinced of his 
guilt. 

“When my husband came up, [ had so far recovered 
myself as to avoid suspicion. I thought he appeared 
somewhat embarrassed, but presume it would have passed 
unnoticed at any other time. We spent the remainder of 
the evening as usual. When the hour for retiring arrived, 
my husband passed out, without his usual ‘ good night.” 
Lett to myself, I had time for reflection. I thought of all 
the past! Of the happiness we had so richly enjoyed, and 
felt quite sure, if Mary was away, my husband would feel 
his sin, and repent of it. ‘The next morning, contrary to 


my nsual wont, I rose before my nurse came to dress me. 


“‘ When my husband came in, 1 proposed breakfasting 
with him. He expressed his pleasure, but Mary seemed 
determined to prevent my going down, if possible. How- 
ever, I went down, and after breakfast told my husband I 
thought I could get along well enough without Mary. He 
started at my abrupt proposal, cast a searching glance upon 
my face, and then, as if recollec.ing himself, replied that 
he thought she had better remain a few weeks longer. 
From my pertinacity, I conclude he suspected I was not 
wholly ignorant of his position with her, and as a stroke 
of policy yielded an unwilling consent for her to return 
home—promising to do the message to Mary for me. 
When Mary came in, she told me my husband had done 
his errand, and if I did not need her longer, she would 
prepare to leave the next day. Glad to be fairly rid of 
one I felt to be an enemy, I did not take much pains to 
conceal my real feelings, though I tried hard to conceal 
my knowledge of her criminality. 

‘“‘ At dinner, with my suspicions so fully excited, I fail- 
ed to detect anything I could construe amiss, ard rejoiced 
in the thought that silence on my part would eventually 
secure the end so much to be desired. 

The next day, Mary came to bid me “ good-bye.” I 
could not help shuddering when she kissed me. It re- 
minded me strongly of the expression, ‘‘ betrayest thou me 
with a kiss?’ but managed to get over the show of com- 
placency as speedily as possible. 

‘* After she had gone, my husband came in, making 
some casual remark about the loneliness we should feel. 
I assured him I was well enough to minister to his com- 
fort, and we would resume our old habits of reading the 
long evenings. 

‘1 felt so safe now that temptation was fairly removed, 
that my full heart poured forth its expressions of devout 
thankfulness. So matters passed on for a few weeks, and 
we were so comfortable again by ourselves, that I could 
not do less than forgive my husband’s temporary es- 
trangement with my whole heart. One day a friend of 
ours came in and after some time, casually remarked’: 

“So, Mary is back again *” 
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“ No,” I replied, ‘‘ I have not seen her.” 

“ But,” replied my friend, “I’m sure I met her with 
your hbsband last evening.” 

‘T said no more, fearing to make another a partner in 
my horrid suspicions. I could not bear the thought that 
the being I loved so well could be guilty of such gross de- 
ceit, neither was I willing to share a divided heart. As 
my husband, he was my own, my all. I had left all for 
him, made no reservation of heart, for aught earthly, and, 
jadging from my own devotion, could not understand how 
he could be so beguiled. Resolved to know the worst, I 
prepared to tell my husband all I had heard and seen. 

At first he seemed confounded, then acknowledged 
the affair to which I had been witness, but denied that 
Mary was in town, or that he had any knowledge of her 
since she left us some weeks before. I could not do less 
than believe one I had heretofore so fully trusted, and his 
penitence for the guilt acknowledged was amply sufficient 
to satisfy my deluded heart. If he had ever been unkind, 
I could I suppose, have believed him as wicked as he has 
since proved himself. But there was neither act nor word 
to which I could refer as savoring of the least unkindness. 
His tones, his looks, language, all breathed a tender re- 
gard for my feelings, as well as bodily comfort, and what 
could I wish for more? 

‘* A few days more, and my worst fears were fully ver- 
ified. I cannot understand, even now, what could influ- 
ence him to do as he has, unless it is that he is incapable 
of resisting the power Mary has obtained over him. I will 
not weary you with all the details of sorrow. Enough 
that he left me, and oh! that I should live to say it, at 
the fiendish suggestion of his partner in crime, took with 
him our babe. She owed me a grudge for causing her to 
leave the house, and persuaded him to this in revenge. 
It was only last Thursday night that he left me. In the 
morning he was gone, and the babe too. Half distracted, 
T inquired every where, and of every one I met, for my 
husband and child, 1 at last learned that a gentleman and 
lady, with a child answering my description, took passage 
in the morning boat for Albany. On learning this, I has- 
tened to my mother, and told her all. 

“1 had kept my own secret so well, that my parents did 
not suspect it. I suppose I appeared like one distracted, 
for when I begged them to let me go for him, they put me 
off, assuring me if he was so vile, he was unworthy of my 
care. But my babe, I could not give that up. I was de- 
termined to follow. Watching my opportunity, I ran to 
my own house, but, alas! he had not left me a dollar in 
money! How could I travel? As the season was not 
very cold, I thought I could go withont my muff; so 1 ran 
down to Chatham street and sold it to a Jew for five dol- 
jars, though it cost thirty. With this paltry sum, I start- 
ed in the evening boat for Albany. My impatient heart 
could hardly brook the slow movement, as it seemed to be 
of the boat. 
With the morning, I found myself in Albany, and there 
learned that persons answering to my description had 
taken passage in the packet for Whitehall. ‘I'o go on 
was folly, perhaps, but my child! my child! its cries for 
its mother seemed ringing in my ears; and though I knew 
not how I should get back, or what would become of me, 
I resolved to goon. I had taken my cloak and shawl, I 
should not need both, so I managed to sell my shawl at 
about half its value; obtaining by this means the ability 
not only to go on, but enough, with prudence, to enable 
me to return. If you have ever travelled in a packet, you 
may judge of my misery as we toiled on at its slow pace. 
My brain was on fire, I could neither eat nor sleep. All 
I wished or could ask for, wasto find my child, ‘Thoughts 
of that, overcame every other feeling. Crushed as I had 
been to the very dust, I could not ask for my husband’s 
return. All was concentrated in the one overwhelming 
desire to shield my poor innocent little one from the con- 
sequences of its father’s shame and sin. How I managed 
to pass the long hours of the day, I know not. One and 
another came to me asking if I were ill. I could only 
shake my head; the effort to speak was too great. My 
heart was sick, and that wasenough. Fancy conjured up 
a thousand ills. I fancied my babe was dying or dead; 
or, perhaps the unnatural wretch in whose power it was, 
designed it for a more horrid fate; perhaps it was to be 
trained in vice, in misery. Then I prayed it might die in 
its innocence, for death itself were less terrible than such 
probabilities. 

** Arriving at Whitehall at last, late in the night, I tried 
to wait with patience the coming morning, before I made 
enquiries, Obtaining a room at the nearest hotel, I shut 
myself up to wait for day. A low cry, as of a child in dis- 
tress, startled me. I crept softly to-the door of the room 
from whence the sound proceeded, and listened to its low 
plaintive wail. My heart told me it was mine. I was so 
near the object of my mission, that I watched the rest of 
the night by the door. 

** With the first dawn of day a woman came out with a 
child. It was not Mary, butthe child was mine. Snatch- 
ing it from the hands of the attendant, I pressed it to my 
bosom. It seemed to know me, and nestled closer, as if 
asking for its accustomed food. The girl looked upon 
me as insane, and attempted to take the child from me. I 
pushed her from me, and ran to my own room. 
ed at my conduct, she hasteued down stairs. Her story 
brought the landlord to my room. I explained my cir- 
eumstances to him, and the quiet nursing of the child con- 
firmed my tale. 

‘“‘He said a gentleman and lady with the servant and 
ehild arrived the day before. The poor babe had kept up 
its cries constantly, and he wondered at it, as it seemed 
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Every moment seemed protracted to hours.’ 





























like a well child. He told me my husband and his shame- 
less partner were then in the house, and he would call 
them and.confront them with one whom they had so cru- 
elly wronged. Begging him not to do so, I implored him 
to aid me in getting away with my child, as perhaps my 
husband might prevent my taking it if he knew it, in re- 
venge for my exposure of him. The kind hearted man 
pitied me, and helped me to the packet that was ready to 
return. I got safely on board, congratulating myself as 
most fortunate in obtaining possession of my child. 

“On arriving in New York, this morning, I had not 
money enough to pay for a coach home, so I refused the 
cabman whom you ppticed, and have now to thank you 
for your kindness.” 

Feeling myself deeply indebted to the poor woman for 
her chapter in life’s sorrows, I bid her a cordial “ good 
bye,” at the same time thankful that [ had not so read my 
fortune. Since then, I had the curiosity to examine Re- 
corder Talmadge’s list, and find the name of the woman, 
whose story is recorded above, an applicant for a divorce, 
which petition I most sincerely hope has been granted. 

[ Phil. Saturday Courier. 








Narrative. 





ORIGINAL. 


VISIT TO MERIBAH, 
Or, a Specimen of Indian Life. 

‘Come Caroline, Louisa, Sarah, are you not ready? 
Do see how the shadows have begun to lengthen, and I 
am afraid we shall not have time, if you de not make 
haste. I have been waiting here with the other girls, for 
half an hour at Jeast with my bonnet on, while you have 
been deciding the important point whether or not you 
shall wear shawls. Do make haste.” So spoke I at the 
close of a beautiful day in September, when, our lessons 
having all been recited, and school closed, twelve of us 
proposed to walk down and see M:ribah. It was one of 
our favorite walks, and nearly two miles from our place 
of residence, so it was not strange that we heard with im- 
patience the controversy going on between the three girls 
above as to the “‘ use” of wearing shawls. But at last a 
decision was effected, and our party of lively, merry girls 
set out upon the walk. 

Onward we went over field and meadow, now ‘stopping 
to gather the ladies slipper, or the bright yellow blossoms 
of the golden rod, or the tall brake, or the meadow king, 
or the wax-like cramberry, and leaping gaily over the lit- 
tle brooks that crossed our path. ‘Then we came to the 
woods, with the thick pine trees all around us, and the 
oak and ash filling the air with their sweet perfume, and 
just beginning toflook very gorgeous in their autumnal 
robes of yellow and red. But we only stopped a few mo- 
ments to gather some of the crimson box-berries, or the 
spicy leaves of the sassafras, and laughing and talking 
merrily, we proceeded on our way. 

“I really hope that Meribah will be at home to-day,” 
said the lively Alice Gordon, ‘‘ for the last time we went, 
when oid Peter came out with his black face and white 
hair, looking so much like an old sheep with the black 
patch in the middle of his white woolly head, and looked 
so fiercely at us, 1 had the greatest mind to run back 
again without stopping to speak; Meribah, frightful as 
she is, is quite a relief to old Peter.” 

“Why Alice,” said Helen Brown, ‘ for my part I pre- 
fer Peter. He may look fierce for a moment, but he is so 
stupid and lazy, that I am sure he would not start an inch 
to frighten us, even if he was so disposed ; but Meribah! 
I always consider it a wonderful escape when we return 
from her presence, and find that she has not, like the ogies 
in the fairy tales, broken our backs across her knee, and 
eaten us for supper. But here is the hut! I had no 
idea I was so near her, and hope she has not heard my 
eulogiums on her.” 

Thus she exclaimed, as emerging from the thick wood 
by a little footpath nearly overgrown with creepers and 
moss, we found ourselves directly in front of a low black 
hut, built of boards, to which the single glass window on 
one end, gave a very one sided, leering expression. But 
while my companions are wending their way through the 
little garden in front, where cabbages, marigolds, onions, 
sage, and other “ yarbs,” grew side by side, I will stop 
and tell you a little more about Meribah, and you will not 
wonder at Helen’s fear that she might eat us alive. She 
belonged to a large and powerful tribe of Indians, and 
even boasted that she had royal blood in her veins. Her 
tribe lived in western New York, and there her childhood 
and youth were passed. There she learned to weave gai- 
ly colored mocassins, and baskets, to use the bow and ar- 
row, and to prepare herbs for sickness. But she never 
was very communicative on this subject, and would not 
tell, as I fancied she might, of war dances and songs, and 
scalping. She married Peter, and when the tribe was 
dispersed, they came to Massachusetts and settled down 
in this little village, for the rest of her life. At the time 
of which] speak, she was presumed to be about sixty 
years of age. She was very tall, being more than six feet 
in height, and very large, and this, added to her long 
black hair sprinkled with gray, her dark, sunken eyes, 
high cheek bones, and copper colored skin, made her a 
very formidable, as well as repulsive looking personage. 
She was very passionate, and seemed fully to possess that 
spirit of deadly revenge which is characteristic of the In- 
dian. Peter was her opposite in every respect. Short 
and lean and crooked, he looked more like a dried mon- 
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key than a man, and his jet black skin and the perfect} 
white wool that surrounded his face, greatly added to }j 
grotesque appearance. He seemed scarcely to te po 
sessed of a soul, and passed his days in lounging zboy 
looking after the garden, and smoking his pipe. Me, 
bah possessed a great deal of energy. The hut in whie 
she lived, she had built entirely herself, drew the board 
to the spot, and drove in every nail. Hers also was ¢) 
garden, the peach trees against the fence, in short, even 
thing except Peter’s pipe, was her own, and perfectly sy 

ected to her sway. 

Any one would have thought that this little hut, situg 
ed so beautifully on the outskirts of the forest, might }, 
the abode of contentment, though of poverty. But boil 
Meribah and Peter were very wicked, and every Saturd, 
would she trudge miles with her great jug to a grog shop 
and have it filled with rum. Then the week was ak 
almost entirely in drunkenness. “And woe to poor Peter’ 
bones when she did get drunk! The poor man bore, 
his face and neck, indubitable signs of sundry Conjugal 
scratchings and beatings, and it was said that a rope 
which lay coiled up in one corner of the hut was used 
him, oftener than for any other purpose. 

But by this time, we had crossed the garden, and pus), 
ing open a little gate, knocked at the door. After af 
minutes it was cautiously opened, and the familiar whit 
wool of Peter made its appearance. ‘‘Is Meribah q 
home?” I boldly asked, as being the oldest of the part 
and therefore the speaker; after vociferating this ques 
tion till I was nearly out of breath, he at last mumbled 
that she had gone into the woods, but would be back in; 
moment. So some of us seated ourselves on a bench ou 
side the door, and the rest ventured within the hut, and 
such a scene of disorder and uncleanness, Ienever befor: 
witnessed. 

In one corner stood a bed, covered with a ragged brow) 
quilt, without sheet or pillow—opposite, the jug which had 
evidently just been used, as the liquor was slowly trick. 
ling down outside. ‘I'wo or three broken chairs, an old 
iron kettle, a stool and some dry boughs were scattered 
around the room, which was so filled with the fumes of 
tobacco, and rum, that I hurried out of it as soon as] 
could, and waited with the others outside. for Meribah’s 
return. 

“ Well,” said Alice, “I do not wonder that Peter looks 
so smoke dried, staying week after week in that little 
close hole. I really believe I should be turned into be 
con after one day’s trial. Meribah, however, seems to 
bear it very well. She and Peter have ;a fine opportuni- 
ty to prove the truth of “love in a cottage.” ‘‘ Oh Alice,” 
replied Eliza, a mild, pensive looking girl, ‘‘ how can you 
laugh when they are so wretched and sinful. How strange 
it seems that among so much beautiful natural scenery, 
with the birds and flowers in summer, and the icicled fur. 
est in winter, their hearts can be so utterly depraved and 
hardened.” She had scarcely spoken, when Meribah 
emerged from the trees, nearly hidden by armsful of 
green boughs for her fire, sermounted by flowers and 
shrubs, from which she was to distil her herb»medicine. 
She came up to us, and greeted us very cordially, and 
asked us to walk into the house, but we all preferred re- 
maining in the open air, so she came out, and we stood by 
her till our errand had been told. Then she insisted on 
walking with us through the garden, of which she was very 
proud, and pointing out to us every flower and pod, and 
expatiating on their beauties and uses. 

She gave us a great many boxberries which she had 
gathered in the woods, and insisted that we should each 
accept one of her ripe, yellow peaches. After talking 
with her a few moments, we set out on our homeward 
walk The sun was nearly set, but we did not care for 
that, as the road was very familiar, and we feared no dan 
ger. Soon we went chatting as gaily as ever, but when 
we came to what was called the mill brook, instead o! 
leaping over it on the stones, we went round to go over 
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the bridge. Now this bridge was very old. It had been 
built a long, long while ago, of logs, from which the bark 
had not been stripped, and though rather slippery, it wes 
very good when it was new. But now, every ,time we 
walked over it, we almost expected to feel it fall beneath 
us, and then, too, it was so full of large holes and wide 
cracks, that we thought it was almost safer to leap across 
on the wet stones in the dark, than to venture over*#the 
tottering bridge. But still we decided for the bridge, and 
Alice and myself who were some yards in advance of the 
rest, went thoughtlessly on till we got to the middle, when 
suddenly, a crash—the logs gave way, and we disappe2 
ed through the holes from the eyes of the screaming gitls 
who certainly expected to see us come out over the great 
millstone, crushed and dead. But the water was not very 
deep, and neither Alice or I were very easily frightened. 
Landing on our feet, with the water up to our knees, We 
immediately began to scramble up by the help of over 
hanging rocks and shrubs, and before the others could te- 
cover from their alarm, we were among them, drenched and 
dripping indeed, but in very good spirits and health. of 
course we were the heroines of the day, and as Alice said 
it *‘ would be wetth while to fall through every day, if we 
could be so praised and admired.”’ 

So on we went again, and the dusky shades of night 
closed around us as we crossed the last meadow, and saW 
the fireflies twinkling and glowing among the long grass, 
and heard the hoarse croaking of the frogs in the swamp, 
and very glad were we to reach home, where our adven- 
ture being related, and supper eaten with a hearty relish, 
we sought our beds. I, to dream all night of foaming rv 
ers and cataracts, and mills and broken bridges, yet 
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= 
though exposed to all these horrible dangers, always vic- 
torious and safe. 

This was my last visit to Meribah, for I left school a | 
few weeks after the above adventure, and have never since 
returned. But if in the eourse of future years, 1 should 
ever stop in that place, my first call will be at the dingy, 
smoky hut of Meribah. E. 


—_ 











Benevolence. 
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REFORMATION OF CONVICTS. 


At a recent meeting of the Prison Association of New York, 
Isaac T. Hopper, a member of the Society of Friends, offered a 
Resolution in favor of reformed convicts ; and in supporting his 
Resolution, related several “ Anecdotes,” two of which only we 
ean copy this week: 





Mr. Hopper said : 

“ He trusted the apparent egotism would be excused, 
because his motive in speaking in his own name was 
merely to give authenticity to the anecdotes, and to aida 
good cause by the testimony of his own experience. 

“Mary Norris, a middle aged woman, who had been 
frequently re-committed to prison, ou one occasion beg- 

ed me to intercede for her, that she might go out. “I 
ain afraid thou wouldst come back again soon,” said I. 

“Very likely ; I expect to be brought back soon,’’ she 
answered. 

“Then where will be the use of letting thee out ?” 

I should like to go out,” said she. ‘‘It would seem 
good to feel free a little while, in the open air, and the 
sunshine.” 

* But if thou enjoyest liberty so much, why dost thou 
allow thyselfto be brought back again ?” 

“How can I help it? When I go out of prison, no- 
body will employ me. No respectable people will let me 
come into their houses. I must go to such friends as I 
have. If they steal, or commit other offences, I shall be 
taken up with them. Whether I am guilty or not, is of 
no consequence ; nobody will believe me innocent. They 
will all say, ‘she is an old convict—send her back to 
prison—that is the best place for her.” O yes, I expect 
to come back soon. There is no use in my trying to do 
better.” 

“Tt touched my feelings to hear her speak thus; and I 
said, “‘ But if I could obtain steady employment for thee, 
where thou wouldst be treated kindly, and be paid for thy 
services, wouldst thou try to behave well ?” 

“ Her countenance brightened, and she eagerly replied, 
“Indeed I would.” 

“IT used my influence to procure her dismissal, and 
succeeded in obtaining a good place for her, as head nurse 
in a hospital for the poor. She remained there more than 
seventeen years, and discharged the duties of her situa- 
tion so faithfully, that she gained the respect and confi- 
dence of all who knew her. 

‘© James Gilman lived in the neighborhood of Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. He was a revengeful character; and hav- 
ing a grudge against one of his neighbors, he induced his 
two sons, one about fifteen, and the other about seventeen 
years of age, to accuse him of an infamous crime. The 
two lads testified before the Grand Jury; but the crime 
alledged was of so gross a nature, and was so at variance 
with the fair character of the individual, that the witnesses 
were subjected to a very shrewd and careful examination. 
They became embarrassed, and flaws were discovered in 
their evidence; in consequence of which, they were in- 
dicted for conspiracy ; and being taken by surprise, were 
thrown into confusion, pleaded guilty, and declined the 
offer of a trial. 

“ Before the Court adjourned, they were sentenced to 
two years imprisonment, at hard labor in the Penitentiary 
of Philadelphia. I was at that time one of the Inspectors 
of that institution, and happened to be there when they 
arrived at dusk, handcuffed and chained together, in cus- 
tody of the Sheriff. 

“Their youth and desolate appearance affected my 
feelings. I tried to speak to them, as a kind father would 
speak to erring sons. ‘‘ Be of good heart, my poor lads,” 
said I; ‘‘ you can retrieve this one false step, if you will 
but make the effort. It is still in your power to become 
respectable and useful men. I will help you all I can.” 

“T gave particular directions that they should be placed 
in a room by themselves, apart from the contagion of those 
more hardened in vice; and to prevent unprofitable con- 
versation, they were employed in the noisy business of 
heading nails. 

“From time to time I spoke encouraging words to 
them, and commended their good behaviour. When the 
Board of Inspectors met, | proposed that the lads should 
be recommended to the Governor for pardon. Not suc- 
ceeding in nfy efforts, I wrote an article on the impropri- 
ety of confining juvenile offenders with old convicts, and 
published it in the daily papers. This had the desired 
effect. When the Board again met, Thomas Dobson and 
myself were appointed to wait on the Governor, to obtain 
2 pardon for the lads if possible. After considerable 
hesitation, the request was granted; on condition that 
Worthy men could be found who would take them as ap- 
prentices. 

“T took the responsibility of providing suitable places, 
and succeeded in binding one to a respectable turner, 
and the other to a carpenter. I told them they were now 
going among strangers, and their happiness and success 
must depend mainly on their own conduct. They might, 


perhaps, at times, be exposed to unprofitable company ; 
but if they should at any time get into difficulty, I begged 
them to come to me, as they would to a considerate fa- 
ther. I invited them to spend all their leisure evenings 
at my house; and for a long time it was their constant 
practice to take tea with us on First Day Evening, and 


tive books. 
** At the end of a year they expressed a strong desire 
to visit their father. Some fears were entertained lest his 


when once freed from restraint, they would not willingly 
return to constant industry and regular habits. They, 
however, promised faithfully that they would ; and I gave 
bonds for them, merely for the sake of strengthening their 
good resolutions. ‘They returned punctually, at the day 
and the hour they had promised; and their exemplary 


ployers. 

‘“A short time after the oldest lad become free, the 
turner with whom he worked purchased a farm, and sold 
his stock and tools to his former apprentice. Dressed in 
his new suit of freedom clothes, I took him to the Gover- 
nor’s house, and introduced him as one of the lads whom 
he had pardoned several years before; testifying that he 
had been a faithful apprentice, and much respected by his 
master. The Governor was much pleased to see him, 
shook him by the hand very cordially, and told him that 
he who was resolute to turn back from vicious ways, into 
the paths of virtue and usefulness, deserved even more re- 
spect than he who had never been tempted. 

‘“* He afierwards married a worthy young woman with 
a small property, which enabled him to build a neat two 
story brick house. ‘They lived in great comfort and re- 


industrious man. 

“The other brother passed through his apprenticeship 
very creditably; and at twenty-one years of age, I like- 
wise introduced him to the Governor, with testimonials of 
his good conduct. He was united to a very respectable 
young woman; but died six or seven years after his 
marriage. 

“*1 have aided and encouraged, I should think, as 
many as fifty young culprits, by means similar to those I 
have mentioned ; and it is a great satisfaction to me to 
be able to state to you, that only two of these turned out 
badly. 
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FAITH IN GOD. 

You know, children, when your parents promise you 
any pretty thing, or any good thing, that you believe 
them. You cannot doubt the truth of what they say. 
You believe they have too great a love of the truth to de- 
ny you any thing they have sincerely promised you, 
Though you have not just now this desirable good, yet you 
know, you are satisfied, you believe it will shortly be 
yours. This is faith—true, natural faith. 

Well, God has promised us every good thing. He will 
deny us nothing that we truly need. His promises are 
certain. It is impossible for God to lie. So says your 
Holy Bible, and it istrue. He has kindly and tenderly 
told us to ask what we will, and he will give it. God you 
know is faithful—he does not like men to promise one 
thing and do another: he always performs what he prom- 
ises. He cannot deceive us. Then when we ask any- 
thing with this view of our heavenly Father’s kindness 
and goodness, we receive it. It is true we may not re- 
ceive it in our own time and way exactly; yet we know 
it will be given. This is faith—it is spiritual faith, it 1s 
“faith in God.”’ 

Children, when you lie down, you pray God to keep 
you during the night; when you arise, you pray him to 
preserve you through the day. Well, God hears your.lit- 
tle prayers, and does you the good you need. Then you 
may pray for your kind parents, your y@ing sisters, or 
brothers. But I am so young, need I make these peti- 
tions? Yes. Why? . Because God’s ear is ever open to 
the cries of his childred ; he knows your desires, and will 
give you just those things that you truly need. 

Let me tell you atrue and interesting ‘story. There 
lived, a good many years ago, a Mrs. B. in the town of 
C. Pa. _ She was a pious widow woman, poor, but indus- 





trious, for she had a family of little children, whose father 


. 


spectability ; he always retaining the character of asober, | ciated some with some bad boys, (they being the only near 


conduct continued to give entire satisfaction to their em- ° 


join the family in reading the Scriptures, and other instruc- * 


influence upon them should prove injurious; and that, © 


was dead. She worked for her daily bread. She would 
sew and make clothes, get money, and buy what she 
needed ; but when she could not work, or was sick, she 
sometimes could not readily get provisions for herself and 
family. One day this pious woman and her family ate all 
the provisions she had in the world for breakfast, and 
knew not where her dinner was to come from. She had 
no money, and could not go out to market to buy. What 
do you think, children, she then did? She trusted in 
God. “‘ My Father,” said she, “ will give me this day my 
daily bread, and he will send it in good time.” This was 
true faith in God. She did not stagger at God’s prom- 
ises. ‘I will be a Father to the fatherless, and the wid- 
ow’s God.” She asked and believed, and God brought it 
to pass. About ten o’clock that day a benevolent neigh- 
boring woman stepped in with some loaves of bread, a pa- 
per of tea, and other little comforts of life. She did not 
know that this poor woman needed what she brought. 


_ God provided all this, and ordered it in his good time, be- 


| cause Mrs. B. prayed to him, and trusted in him. 


| 


- impossible. 











Chil- 
dren, let us pray always to him, and pray for just what we 
need. Let us ever love God, and have faith in him, 
Your friend, Pumanper. [S. S. Adv. 











Morality. 


ORIGINAL, 


A STORY ABOUT LITTLE HENRY. 


From earliest childhood, little Henry was always re- 
markable for his honest disposition ; he seemed always to 
have a keen sense of its being wrong for one boy to take 
or claim anything that belonged to another ; but he asso- 








neighbors) who were not taught to do right, yet his pa- 
rents recollect but one instance, in which he was influ- 
enced by their example to do wrong, and that, we will 
tell you about, that it may be a warning to the children 
who read this story, that they may never be led by evil 
companions to do any thing that will make them feel as 
sorry as this naughty act did little Henry. 

One day, when he was quite a little boy, he went with 
his father and older brother to see a raising ; this was a 
great treat for the boys, and all the boys in the neighbor- 


, hood were there; for it was a new country, and they 


could seldom see a raising—so, they all stood or sat 
around with both eyes and ears open, to see the men raise 
the building; and some, no doubt, opened their little 
mouths too, to help on the noise. Towards night the fa- 
thers began to send their sons home, so that they might 
get through the woods before dark, and Henry observed 
that many of the boys filled their arms with shingles, and 
pieces of shingles, and carried them off, and he thought to 
himself, ‘‘ what a pretty play-house I can make, if I can 
carry home some of those shingles,” so he filled his arms 
with them and carried them home. The next day his 
older brother astonished his mother by telling her that 
Henry had done a very naughty thing, had stolen shingles 
at Mr. E.’s, and was building a playhouse with them. She 
could scarcely believe the story, or her eyes, when she 
saw them, that her little boy should steal, seemed to her 
It appeared that he did not think it was 
stealing, though he probably knew it was not right; he 
thought they were of no use as he saw the other boys take 
them, and his grief when his mother showed him what he 
had been doing, was very great. He willingly returned 
them back, and confessed his fault with many tears; and 
from that day learned, that to take anything however 
small without leave was stealing, and ever afterwards re- 
membered that, : 
“Tis asin to steal a pin, 
Much more to steal a larger thing.” 

And never again applied anything to his own use, that he 
did not first know was his own. Henry has now grown 
up, and has become a truly good, and useful man. And 
may all the children who read this, grow up to become 
good and useful too. Orpna. 


—————— 





Parental. 











CHARACTER FORMED IN EARLY LIFE. 


BY PROF. GAUSEN. 


The idea we wish to impress upon the minds of our 
readers, and especially upon the minds of parents, Sunday 
School teachers, and children themselves, is this; that of 
all periods of our life, that of childhood and youth is by 
far the most interesting and important. Then character 
is generally formed, then the everlasting destiny is not on- 
ly begun, but often actually fixed, for weal or wo. What 
one is in his youth, he is apt to be in his mature years, in 
his old age, on his death-bed, and forever. His outward 
habits may be changed and modified ; but his heart ordi- 
narily remains the same. His future. principles, feelings, 
and prospects, bear the same relation to those of his 
youth, that the streams of a mighty river bear to the 
-source, from which it took its rise, among the mountains. 
Reformation, regeneration, conversion, are always possi- 
ble; but they take place very rarely in old age; and even 
when they do take place at that period of life, the habits 
and feelings of earlier days, however changed and correct- 
ed, still color and even control the life. In this respect, 
what Wadsworth says poetically, is.true in fact : 

“ The child is father to the man.” 


The day rests in the bosom of the morning; the rose is 
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bound up in the bud; the oak lies in the acorn; summer 
and autumn are contained in spring. So the life and des- 
tiny of the man are generally wrapped up in the heart of 
the child or of the boy. That litle fellow there, looking 
up so pleasantly and gratefully in his mother’s face, asshe 
tells him of Jesus and the great salvation, is perhaps, truly 


converted. Like Timothy, from a child, he may know 
the Scriptures. His little heart, perhaps, has been soft- | 
He does not know much; but he | 


ened, by divine love. 


can love, he can hope, he can obey. He grows up, and 


the world seizes him; but he can never forget his moth- j 


er, nor his mother’s prayers. Her image is before his 
eyes, even in scenes of folly, upbraiding him for his sin. 
Anew the Spirit of God touches his heart. He breaks 
away from the world. He weeps, he prays, he repents; 
and his child’s heart, so soft, so calm, so satisfied, so grate- 
ful and happy, comes back again. Ina word, he is con- 
verted, and becomes a little child, and thus enters the 
kingdom of heaven. Before, he seemed a full-grown man, 
with all the strength and pride of a man; cold, secular, 
worldly, unbending ; ready to resent an insult, and quick 
to repel the arguments and appeals of the gospel. But he 
is a child again, a subdued, penitent, grateful child. 
[ Presbyterian. 











Editorial. 


SATURDAY 


AFTERNOON. 








The children of the village school in B. were more than usu- 


ally anxious to have Saturday afternoon come, for they were ex- | sume the beautiful garb of virtue! 


pecting to enjoy more than ever before, at that welcome half- 
holiday. The week before their kind teacher, Miss A. had 
promised if they were faithful in their lessons, that she would 
teke them with her on the next Saturday to the Mountain Farm. 
This was a beautiful spot belenging to a rich farmer, about five 
miles from the village, where there was a great abundance of 
fruit, and the generous owner, who was always glad to see and 
entertain his friends, had invited Miss A. to bring her little 
flock, and spend a few hours in eating his fruit, and roaming 
aboout his grounds. 

Saturday, that long wished for day, having arrived, and the 
duties of the morning in school being finished, the happy chil- 
daen who had brought their dinners in little baskets to save time 
and the trouble of going home, seated themselves under the 
trees in front of the school-house to eat their dinners, and wait 
for the waggon to come which was to carry them to the farm. 
The expected vehicle soon drove up, and if you could have 
seen it you would have thought it was meant to carry all the 
children in town without crowding them. All the common 
waggons in B, were found to be too small for the purpose, and 
the farmer’s boy, who had engaged to carry them, had taken a 
large hay wagon, and placed boards across it for seats, so as to 
be sure to accommodate all the children. 

If the waggon had been a coach drawn by four horses, and 
the seats had been stuffed and covered with velvet, the little 
scholars could not have been better satisfied than they were 
with their hay waggon. They lost no time in getting in and 
taking their seats, accompanied by their teacher, who enjoyed 
it as much as any of them. The two white horses seemed to 
think twenty litile children as light as a small load of hay, for 
they trotted off finely, and soon brought them to the end of their 
ride, not however before they had given them a good many jolts 
over the stones, which sometimes caused the little ones to tum- 
ble off their seats, but as they did not fall out of the waggon, 
and picked themselves up again, immediately, a hearty laugh 
was the only effect of the accident. 

On reaching the farm, they found the ground covered with 
new mown hay, which had been that morning cut, and filled the 
air with its delicious fragrance. The farmer himself on top of 
a load of hay, which he was driving to the barn, gave the little 
party a hearty welcome, and invited them to shake hands with 
him, which, as the children were on the ground, and he very 
high above them, they did not succeed in doing. The shade of 
the trees and the new mown hay united to make a very inviting 
and cool retreat from the sun, and there the teachcr seated her- 
self with her scholars around her, and told them stories till they 
were quite cool and rested. Then they concluded to build them 
hay castles, which was done by piling up the hay so as to make 
a circular wall and leaving a place for the door. But as they 
could not make the castle large enough for all, the teacher pro- 
posed that they should have two parties, and accordingly they 
built two castles, each of which was large enough for ten to be 
seated in it. Finding it tiresome to live in peace, one of the par- 
ties with plenty of hay in their arms made an attack upon the 
other by throwing hay upon the inhabitants, The attacked par- 
ty returned the assault, and the hay was seen flying through the 
air, while merry shouts of laughter, showed how much they en- 
joyed the sport. At length, as the most speedy way of termi- 
nating the war, each of the parties rushed upon the enemy’s 
camp, and the hay castles were instantly demolished. 

A fine swing under some noble elms, was the next source of 
enjoyment ; and after each of the children had had her turn, and 
were wishing for another, the farmer’s boy came to invite them 
to come into the house and eat some strawberries. Never did 
children refuse such an offer, and joyfully they accepted the in- 
vitation, Ripe strawberries and plenty of rich cream and su- 
gar, with the nicest bread and butter, were set before them, and 

no one will doubt that they were done ample justice to by the 
children. After they had all eaten ag much as they, wanted, 


\ neral feast.) At the door of the cot he found a stranger stand- 











they thanked the kind farmer for their enjoyment, and seating 
themselves again in their rustic coach, took leave of the farm, 
leaving the hay, the swing, and the strawberries with much re- 
luctance ; but with the promise from the farmer that they should 
come again before the end of summer. w. D. 
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TO YOUNG MEN. 


There is no moral object so beautiful to me as a conscientious 
young man. I watch him as I doa star in the heaveus; clouds 
may be before him, but we know that light is betund them, 
and will beam again; the place of other’s popularity may out- 
shine him, but we know that though unseen he iiluuinates his 
own true sphere. He resists teuspiation not without a struggle, 
for that is not virtue ; but he dues resist and conquer; he hears 
the sarcasms of the profligate, and it stings him, jor this is the 
trial of virtue, but heals the wound with his own pure touch. 
He heeds not the watch-word of fashion, if it leads to sin; the 
atheist, who says not only in his heart, but with his lips, “ there 
is no God!” controls him not; he sees the hand of a creating 
God, and rejoices in it. 

Woman is sheltered by fond arms and loving counsel ; old age 
is protected by its experience, and manhood by itsstrength; but 
the young man stands amid the temptations of the world, like a 
self-balanced tower; happy he who seeks and gains the prop and 
shelter of morality. 

Onward, then, conszientious youth! raise thy standard and 
nerve thyself for goodaess. If God has given wee intellectual 
power, awaken it in thet cause; never let it be said of thee, he 
helped to swell the tide of sin, by pouring his influence into its 
channels. If thou art feeble in mental strength, throw not that 
drop into a polluted current. Awake, arise, young man! as- | 
It is feuriully easy to sin; 
it is difficult to be pure and holy. Put on thy strength, then! | 
let Truth be the lady of thy love—detenu her.—Souihern Kose. 


A SCOTTISH LEGEND. 

A married couple of the Scottish highlunders had thrice lost 
their only child, each dying at an early age. Upon the death 
of the last, the father became boisterons, and uttei.ed his com- 
plaints in the loudest tones. ‘The death of the child happened 
late in the Spring, when, in the more inhabited straths, sheep 
were abroad; but from the blasts in that high and stormy re- 
gion, they were stili confined in the cot. In a dismal, stormy 
evening, the man, unable to sutie his anguish, went out, lament- 
ing aloud, for a lamb to treat his friends with at the wake (or tu- 


ing before the entrance. He was astonished, in such a night, 
so far from any frequented place! ‘I'he stranger was plainly at- 
tired, but had a countenance expressive of singular mildness and 
benevolence ; and, addressing the father in a sweet impressive 
voice, asked what he did there, amidst the tempest. He was 
filled with awe, which he could not account for, and said he 
came for a lamb. 

“What kind of a lamb do you mean to take” said the 
stranger. 

“The very best that.I can find,” he replied; “as it is to en- 
tertain my friends; and I hope you wiil share of it.” 

“Do your sheep make any resistance when you take away the 
lambs ?” ° 

“* Never,” was the answer. 

“ How differently am I treated,” said the traveller, “ when I 
come to visit my sheep-fold, I take, as I am well entitled to do, 
the best lamb to myself, and my ears are filled with the clamor 
of discontent, by these ungrateful sheep, whom I have ted, 
watched and protected.” 

He looked up in amazement, but ——the vision had fled. 


—_—_—~ 


A HEATHEN IDEA OF GOD. 


While passing down the Hoogly in. company with Rev. Mr. 
Pearce of Calcutta, on my way to the steamer that was to con- 
vey me to Madras, Mr. P. pointed me to the place on the oppo- 
site side of the river, where he had spent some time in missiun- 
ary labors. 

“ One day, said he, while conversing with a native about the 
true God, L asked him whom he worshipped. The native an- 
swered immediately, “I worship the English.” 

“On being asked why he was so foolish, he replied that the 
English must be gods, and began to give his reasuns. ‘ Look,” 
said he, “ at that iron bridge,” pointing to one of great dimen- 
sions that had just been completed—* who but gods could make 
such a thing as that ?” 

“Look also at that iron steamboat,” fixing his eves upon one 
of immense size that lay in the river, “If Hindoos put iron into 
the water, it will sink, but the English make it swim like wood, 
and cause it to go wherever they please. And then see the 
smoke that rises out of it, and hear the terrible bellowing that 
it makes, Surely those that make such things must be gods.” 

Mr. P. endeavored to explain to him the reasons of the supe- 
riority of the English over the Hindoos, resulting from religion, 
education, &c., and that under similar circumstances the Hin- 
doos would be able to make the same things which they now 
looked upon as the work of gods. 

He could not, however, be persuaded to believe what was told 
him, and it seemed impossible to lead, his, dark bewildered mind 
beyond men and things, to God the Creator of all.—Ch. Obs. 


eee 


TAME LEOPARD, 


In, Davidsgn’s Trade and Travel in the Far East, a work late- 
ly issued in London, we have a notice of a tame leopard: 

“While on the subject of wild animals, 1 may mention a 
leopard that was kept by an English officer in Samarang, during 
our occupation of the Dutch colonies. This animal had its lib- 
erty, and used to run all over the house after its master. One 
morning, after breakfast, the officer was sitting smoking his 
hookah, with a ieee in his. right hand, and the hookah-snake in 
his left, when H@felt a pain in the left hand, and on attempting 
to raise it, was checked by a low angry growl from his pet 
leopard, On looking down, he saw the animal had been lick- 
ing the back of his hand, and had, by. degrees, drawn a little 
blood. The leopard would not suffer the removal of the hand, 
but continued licking it with great apparent relish, which did 
not much please his master, who with great presence of mind 
without attempti proceeding, 





ting again to disturb: the pet in his 
called to, his servant to hand him a pistol, with which he shotthe 
animal dead on the spot. Such pets as snakes nineteen feet long, 





and full grown leopards, are not to be trifled with. The largest 
snake I ever saw was twenty-five feet long, and eight inches jp 


diameter. I have heard of sixty-feet snakes, but cannot vouch 
for the truth of the tale.” 
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A REMNANT OF ISRAEL. 


The Rev. Jacob Samuel, a converted Jew, describes in his 
work, entitled “ Remnant Found,” a remnant of Israel dwellin 


| in Daghiston, among the Lesghy tribes—which latter are q 
| fierce and indomitable race of mountaineers—the terror of the 
| countries round about—whom neither Turks, Persians, nor Rus. 
' sians, have been able to subdue. They are bigoted Moslems jn 


religion, yet declare themselves to be of the Dan, and they 
allow the Israelites in question to live peaceably among them, 

They destroy the mounted Cossack, by striking the heels of 
his horse, thus fulfilling the prophetic description of Jacob— 
“ Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in the path, that 
biteth the horse’s heels, so that the rider shall fall backwards,” 
So hopeless is warfare against them considered, that the follow- 
ing proverb is current in Persia—“If any king of Persia is 
fool, let him march against the Lesghies.” 
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A POPISH MIRACLE. 


A Spanish Friar, returning at night to his convent, from some 
company where he had been rather teo well entertained, or in 
other words, made tipsy, happened to encounter a streak of 
moonshine in the street, which he mistook fora river. He ac- 
cordingly prepared for passing it, by adjusting his lower gar- 
ments, and offering his prayers to the patron saint of his order, 
Having passed over the cataract of moonlight dry-shod, he re- 
ported it to his convent as a miractLE, and it was soon widely 
proclaimed and universally believed, to the honor of the wonder 


, working saint! 


ween 


A CurrsTian is like the firmament, and it is the darkness of 
affliction that makes his graces to shine out. 











ORIGINAL. 


AWAKE PSALTERY AND HARP, I MYSELF WILL AWAKE 
EARLY, 

I will rise, when the sun in his glory and might, 

Dispels with his radiance the darkness of night; 

When the dew-drops are glittering, like gems from the deep, 

Over mountain and valley, o’er hill-side and steep; 

And my harp’s gentle breathings of music shail be, 

‘he voice of thanksgiving, my Father, to thee! 


Yes, the harp shall send forth the sweet incense of praise, 
But the glories of earth shall inspire not my lays. 

The wide-spreading ocean, the fire-tinted sky, 

‘The mountains uprearing their summits on high, 

All bear in their beauty the marks of decay, 
Allsighingly whisper, “ We’re passing away !” 

But [’ll sing of the river of crystal on high, 

Its blossoms of beauty, its fine azure sky, 

‘That fountain it fails not—those flowers ne’er fade, 

Nor the cloud, nor the tempest, the sunshine can shade, 
When the pinions of angels are glancing their light, 
And the clear day of heaven’s undarkened by night. 


And if, in the morning of life’s early day, 

My spirit is summoned by angels away, 

Oh, calmly and gladly from earth I’ll remove, 

To be safely at restin the home of my love— 

And my lyre shall be hushed, and its music at rest, 
When the clods of the vailey lie green on my breast. 


But early, oh Death, from thy summons set free, 

In the mansions of Heaven my waking shall be! 
There, my harp shall be tuned to a loftier strain, 

Nor thy cold fingers still the sweet measures again. 
But the proud notes of triumph in harmony rise, 

With the bright choir of angels that gladden the skies. 
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ORIGINAL. 


RETURN UNTO THY REST, OH MY SOUL. 


Fainting spirit, worn and weary, 
Travelling through this vale of tears, 
Worn with conflict long and dreary, 
With conflicting doubts and fears, 
Rest thee, rest thee. 
So the hour of peace appears. 


While the shades of night are closing 
O’er the light of earth and sky, 
In thy Saviour’s love reposing, 
Liit to him thy tearless eye! 
Abba, Father! 
With a_child-like spirit cry. 


Rest my spirit—he 1s near thee, 
Thou canst want none else beside; 
Fainting soul, thy God will cheer thee, 
He, thy Refuge and thy Guide. 
Rest thee, rest thee. 
Thou’rt reposing by his side! 


At the fount of living water, 
Cheer thee on thy heavenward way, 
And imbibe new strength and vigor, 
In the cares of coming day, 
Weary spirit, 
Soon thy toils will pass away ! 


Yes, thy work will soon be ended, 
Life’s hard conflict soon be o’er; 
Then, by angel guards attended, 
Thou triumphantly shalt soar 
To those mansions, 
Where the weary toil no more! 


Cheer thee then! no longer weary, 
Bear the cross thy Saviour bore— 
Though the night be long and dreary, 

Morning dawneth on that shore, 
Where in glory, 
Thou shalt rest forever more ! 
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